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THREE BEAUTIFUL CITIES 

BY BIRGE HARRISON 



PRIMARILY the character of all 
architecture is the result of climatic 
conditions — a response to the need of the 
unprotected human animal for shelter 
from storm and cold, from heat, or from 
blasting and destructive winds. In the 
tropics we see first of all the grass 
huts of the Ethiopian; then the tents of 
the Arab, and finally the heavy dome- 
crowned buildings of stone or earth 
which give such distinctive character to 
Oriental cities the world over — all evi- 
dently designed as a protection from the 
intense and scorching heat of the equator. 
As we pass to the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean we find the colonnades of 
Greece, and the open court-yards, beauti- 
ful with fountains and beds of brilliant 
flowers, and surrounded with the tiny 



cubicles which served as sleeping apart- 
ments — the days of the inhabitants be- 
ing passed wholly in the open air. As 
we proceed still further north the colon- 
nade and the open court disappear, and 
we have an enclosed building provided 
with many openings for doors and win- 
dows — for we have reached the so-called 
temperate zone — which is in reality a 
zone of intemperate heat followed by a 
season of equally intemperate cold. Here 
it was found necessary to provide pro- 
tection against either extreme, and this 
could only be accomplished by means 
of a building which could be closed or 
opened up at will. Finally, when we 
come to the Arctic region, we have the 
ice hut or igloo of the Esquimaux, with 
its single door (barely large enough to 
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admit a crouching human being) , which 
can be hermetically sealed with the skin 
of a bear or walrus. 

This natural response of architecture 
to climatic conditions is one which, of 
course, can never be wholly ignored or 
evaded; but as civilization has become 
more complicated, world-wide knowledge 
more general, and humanity more sophis- 
ticated, there has developed a tendency 
to appropriate the architectural forms 
and ornaments of other nations without 
due regard to their fitness for the climat- 
ic or social needs of the countries into 
which they are imported. This has been 
the case nowhere more impetuously and 
with less discretion than in America — 
and hence the incongruity and un-beauty 
of so much of our modern American 
architecture. 

And yet the law is so simple, the road 
to beauty in architecture so clear, that it 
would seem a child might hardly go 
astray. As all good painting is the sin- 
cere response of the individual painter 



to the moods of nature as he sees them, 
so all good architecture is the sincere 
response of the architect to the conditions 
which circumscribe his work, the uses to 
which his building is to be put, and the 
climatic and social conditions of his en- 
tourage. Architecture is, above all, con- 
structive. If the building is structurally 
or constructively good — if it meets frank- 
ly and intelligently the needs for which 
it is erected — it will frequently be found 
to be beautiful without any specific out- 
reach in that direction, and the character 
of its applied ornament will often decide 
itself without any effort on the part of 
the architect. It is certain at least that 
any great architect will approach his 
problem from this point of view, and that 
no wholly fine and satisfactory result can 
be achieved in any other way. 

It was this frank acceptance of local 
limitations which gave such peculiar dis- 
tinction to the last really fine school of 
architecture which the world has seen — 
I refer to our own so-called Colonial 
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school, to which we owe that wonderful 
series of beautiful country houses which 
are to be found along our Eastern sea- 
board all the way from Maine to the 
Carolinas. The builders of these splen- 
did houses were obliged to work almost 
without trained assistance, for architects 
were rare in the colonies at that time, and 
were only to be found in one or two of 
the larger cities. But to compensate for 
this lack they had at their command a 
class of master-builders and trained 
carpenters such as are unknown at the 
present time. These men were not only 
competent to carry out any plan that 
might be presented to them, but they were 
at the same time expert cabinet-makers 
and wood-carvers — and the exquisite 
paneling of so many of our Colonial 
nouses was due to the thorough training 
which these admirable craftsmen had re- 
ceived. Our Colonial school was, there- 
fore, the outcome of the collaboration of 
these finished artisans with the cultivated 
gentlemen whose homes they built. 



In these houses no attempt was made 
at elaborate or complicated design. 
Aware of their lack of expert training 
the builders wisely restricted themselves 
to the very simplest forms — generally a 
square or parallelogram for the main 
body of the house, with flying wings at 
either side. But the most careful atten- 
tion was given to the design of the doors 
and windows, to their proper spacing in 
the facade, and to the ornaments with 
which the window caps and cornices were 
to be decorated. For these they turned 
to the works on classic architecture with 
which the library of every gentleman of 
that time was supplied. And in the rigid 
conventionality of the Greek swastica, 
the tongue and dart and the other simple 
classic ornaments, they found precisely 
the kind of decoration which their fine 
instinct told them was fitted to their 
needs. Indeed nothing could have given 
a more adequate finish to these severely 
simple houses than j ust this kind of orna- 
ment. 
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Having thus made their building they 
frequently finished the front by adding 
to it a Greek portico with its simple and 
dignified colonnade. This was not only 
well in keeping with the general lines of 
the structure itself, but it was admirably 
suited to the climatic conditions of Vir- 
ginia and the South, where it was most 
generally employed — for its spacious 
shade was peculiarly grateful during the 
long, hot summer months. 

Now this same willingness to work 
within the bounds of necessary local lim- 
itations was apparent in the urban archi- 
tecture of the period. In the three cities 
of America where the architecture of pre- 
revolutionary days has come down to us 
undisturbed — Quebec, New Orleans and 
Charleston — this mental attitude on the 
part of their builders is unmistakably 
evident. And it is mainly because of this 
attitude that they are in my opinion the 
three most beautiful cities in the country 
to-day. They were built to meet certain 
social and climatic conditions which could 
not be overcome or avoided, and in ac- 



cepting the limitations which were thus 
imposed and working within them, the 
old architects achieved a character, a 
beauty and a harmony which could have 
been secured in no other way. 

In Quebec, for instance) it is most in- 
teresting to observe how every ray of 
sunlight has been courted — how every 
porch, every projection which could cast 
a shadow, has been rigidly suppressed. 
And how admirable also are the high- 
pitched roofs, made obligatory by the 
heavy Canadian snowfall. It would seem 
as if just that acute angle of roof-line 
were esthetically necessary to give char- 
acter to these flat-sided houses, with their 
well-spaced windows. Then note the two 
or three tiers of dormers in the roof. 
One might think them only intended to 
give light to the extra stories in the roof 
itself. If such was the builder's sole in- 
tention he at the same time hit upon the 
one absolutely fitting decoration to an 
otherwise over-plain surface. And how 
harmoniously these high-pitched roofs fit 
into the general effect of the city — how 
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they help it to climb the heights upon 
which it is built. Indeed this marvelous 
hill-city, aspiring ever skyward, mount- 
ing up and up to the wide Plains of 
Abraham and the citadel above them, 
could not possibly have been roofed in 
any other way. 

In one respect Quebec has been singu- 
larly fortunate — viewed from the stand- 



point of the artist and the beauty lover. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway de- 
cided that a large modern hotel was es- 
sential to the progress of the city, the 
president of that corporation happened 
to be Sir William Van Home, who was 
himself an artist of rare distinction. He 
selected his architect with care and dis- 
crimination, and he found in Bruce Price 
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a man who not only felt and appreciated 
the character and beauty of the old 
French City, but determined that his 
own building should be thoroughly in 
harmony with its surroundings. And, 
working together, the artist-architect and 
the artist-magnate produced the most 
beautiful and harmonious hotel building 
in America — the Chateau Frontenac. 
This admirable structure might easily 
have gone up at the time that the old city 
itself was taking form — so perfectly does 
it fit into the general scheme. Indeed 
it seems almost like the architectural 
apotheosis of the old French City, rising 
from its wonderful site on Dufferin Ter- 
race like a crowning glory for which the 
sweet old town had long been waiting. 

The problem which New Orleans had 
to meet and to solve was just the oppo- 
site of that of Quebec — a long summer of 
intense and sultry heat under the con- 
stant glare of the tropic sun. Of course 



the natural reply to this was found in 
wide-flung eaves and broad verandas. 
These verandas mounted story upon 
story to the very roof-line. Upon the 
upper levels stout railings were essen- 
tial to safety, and the opportunity thus 
offered for the use of decorative iron- 
work was eagerly seized upon by the 
local architects. As a result of this 
the piazza railings of New Orleans are 
unique. Nowhere in the world is there 
anything of the kind to compare with 
these truly beautiful examples of the 
iron-workers' art. The patterns are in- 
finitely varied and the design almost al- 
ways intricate and graceful. The strong- 
est impression which the esthetic pilgrim 
carries away from New Orleans is that 
of a city whose houses are seen through 
bands of lace. This feature is in itself 
sufficient to give distinction to any town, 
and the more especially when, as in New 
Orleans, the buildings thus ornamented 
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are dignified in form rand well balanced 
as to spacing of doors, windows and 
porches. 

But of these three cities beautiful the 
most beautiful is Charleston, which floats 
like a white sea-bird on the blue harbor 
behind old Fort Sumter. Her climate 
is somewhat similar to that of New Or- 
leans, and the problem has of course 
been met in somewhat similar fashion — 
with large areas of shade. Here, as in 
her sister city of the South, the verandas 
cover the whole facade from ground to 
roof-line; but the iron-work is absent, 
and its place is taken by classic columns 
and railings, and an occasional classic 
portico, filling the central space in the 
facade. During the heated term Charles- 
ton is favored with a constant breeze 
from the open sea, which tempers the 
heat to an equable average of from 70 
to 85 degrees Farenheit. As a natural 
result of this every house in Charleston 



faces sea-ward. It frequently happens 
that the streets do not adjust themselves 
to this disposition of the house-plan — in 
which case the street line is calmly dis- 
regarded and the house is built, so that it 
shall square with the four points of the 
compass. The result of this is curious 
and most interesting — at times discon- 
certing, but frequently as pleasing as one 
of Whistler's audacious and unexpected 
color schemes. 

As in the mansions of old Virginia the 
general form of the Charleston houses is 
very simple, and they depend for their 
beauty upon the fine balance and spacing 
of doors and windows, the character of 
the cornice and above all upon the dig- 
nified beauty of the classic porticos and 
galleries which adorn one side of each 
structure. 

But Charleston has another and quite 
unique architectural feature in the arched 
and ornate walls of moss-grown brick 
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which close in all of the fine residences; 
and the highly decorative wrought-iron 
gateways which give access to the private 
grounds. In a city which was at one 
time the port of call of all the pirates of 
the Spanish main — where one day it was 
found advisable to bury forty of these 
worthies under the sea-wall of the city; 
where half-civilized negroes formed al- 
ways an overwhelming majority of the 
population, it was the part of common 
prudence to erect a strong barrier be- 
tween the street and the private demesnes 
of the better-class residents. Out of this 
necessity grew the infinite number of 
gates and grillages of twisted iron, 
which are the chief pride of Charleston 
to-day, and whose only rivals are the 
far-famed gates of Seville. These mar- 
vels of wrought and beaten iron were all 
the work of local smiths. I was told that 
no two gates of the city were of similar 
design, and I certainly saw no single 
example which was not in itself beautiful. 

But it is not alone in the residen- 
tial quarter of the city that the pecu- 
liarly personal and individual charm of 
Charleston is felt. In the business dis- 
tricts, on the wharves, in the slums even, 
there is the same indescribable something, 
the same subtle southern flavor every- 
where permeating its atmosphere and 
giving a certain picturesque quality to 
the most squalid tenements. While the 
prevailing color scheme of the city is 
that special silver-white which gleams 
so radiantly against the deep blue of the 
tropic sky, every here and there a note of 
weather-stained rose or sulphur yellow 
will strike out, to remind one that just 
across the narrow sea lie Cuba and the 
other Spanish islands. Here and there 
also a more barbaric note gives evidence 
that the negro love of color has asserted 
itself, and the results are in no wise 
inharmonious or out of character. 

That these three cities have retained 
intact and unimpaired their original 
architectural charm and beauty is due to 
the fact that for one reason or another 
the great wave of prosperity which has 
in the past half century swept over the 
rest of the country has passed them by. 
As there was no expansion of population, 



no new wealth, and no necessity for new 
construction or so-called improvements 
the old beauty has survived the terrible 
transition period which destroyed most 
of the old-time charm in the more thriv- 
ing cities of the North and West. Pov- 
erty was in this case truly a blessing in 
disguise, and the inhabitants of Quebec 
and New Orleans and Charleston have at 
least some slight compensation for the 
many lean years through which they have 
passed. The eyes of the people have 
once more been opened, they see the old 
beauty which might have been lost to 
them and recognize how the hand of fate, 
which was in many ways so harsh, in this 
one respect was kindlier than they knew 
or realized. 

Fortunately this awakening has now 
become countrywide and universal. There 
are signs that the atrocious Queen Anne 
period is nearing its end, and that sanity 
and reserve are once more to reign in 
American architecture. New problems 
are everywhere arising and everywhere 
they are being met with intelligence and 
good taste, and a sense of the eternal fit- 
ness of things. Numerous examples of 
this come to mind — the problem of over- 
crowding in New York City, for instance, 
and the sky-scraper which has been 
evolved to meet it — often as graceful 
and beautiful in design as it is well fitted 
to its essential needs — the growth of a 
new domestic architecture in the same 
city, where the old brown-stone front is 
being replaced by facades of the Ameri- 
can-basement type — so simple, unpreten- 
tious and often truly beautiful in design; 
the great railway terminals of New York, 
Washington, Boston and elsewhere; the 
admirable new suburban architecture of 
California with its semi-Spanish charac- 
ter ; and the frank acceptance of the Puri- 
tan gambrel roof or the old Colonial type 
as the best models for our own suburban 
residences — all of these are encouraging 
signs of the times. 

The American Renaissance has in 
truth begun, and one of the most con- 
spicuous and admirable examples of its 
earlier manifestation is certainly the 
Duffering Terrace in Quebec, with its 
crowning glory of the Chateau Frontenac. 



